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The Consumers’ Cooperative Movement 


In these times, when the air is full of new economic 
panaceas, what of the Consumers’ Cooperative movement ? 
This is not new; in fact it began with the Rochdale Pio- 
neers society in 1844. It has progressed steadily, if incon- 
spicuously, since that time, and now is found in more or 
less thriving condition in over 40 countries. 


There are 230,000 Consumers’ Cooperative societies in 
the International Cooperative Alliance, said Dr. J. P. 
Warbasse, president of the Cooperative League of the 
U.S.A., addressing the recent congress of that organiza- 
tion. These embrace 70,000,000 consumers. They do 
business to the extent of 20 billion dollars a year. Eng- 
land has the largest movement in any country, with 1300 
societies numbering 614 million members and having a 
turnover in 1931 of about 2 billion dollars. Practically 
every English town has its thriving cooperative society. 
The largest is that of London, with close to half a million 
members. This society has trebled its membership since 
1925 and has been gaining during the depression at the 
rate of about 2000 a month. It operates sizable depart- 
ment stores, and many other services. It has added some 
3000 new employes since 1929. The English retail so- 
cieties are federated in the C.W.S. (Cooperative Whole- 
sale Society) which produces almost everything imagin- 
able, from biscuits to automobile trucks in its own fac- 
tories. It is England's largest miller, grinding 22 per cent 
of the country’s flour supply. Its bank had deposits and 
withdrawals of 700 million pounds in 1931. The English 
cooperative system handles one-eighth to one-tenth of the 
country’s total retail trade. This has aptly been called 
“a state within a state.” 


In the United States there are approximately 2000 con- 
sumers’ societies. About half of these are farmers’ stores 
dealing in general merchandise and farm supplies, 600 are 
farmers’ cooperative gas and oil associations, and the bal- 
ance are grocery and meat stores, restaurants, bakeries, 
dairies, apartment houses, etc. Cooperative purchasing 
by farmers, according to a recent bulletin of the Federal 
Farm Board, amounted to $215,000,000 in 1931; that of 
town and city consumers may be safely estimated at 


$30,000,000 more. 


Wuat A Cooperative Is 


A cooperative society is a group of people who band to- 
gether as consumers to produce for their own use. Since 
in our specialized economy few consumers have access to 
the sources of primary production, such as the land, the 
first act of such societies is to produce through retailing. 


A store, restaurant or other retail enterprise is established. 
When these retail societies are numerous enough, they fed- 
erate to form a wholesale supply cooperative. When suffi- 
cient volume is concentrated in the wholesale, it may, 
either by itself or in federation with other wholesales, 
secure its own factories, ranches, etc., for production pur- 
poses. Thus there is, theoretically, no limit to the extent 
to which consumers may go in owning and controlling 
their own machinery of production. 

The cooperative system is a pyramid, with a broad base 
of local, retail societies of consumers, a slenderer middle 
made up of district wholesale societies consisting of and 
established and controlled by the retail societies, and an 
apex consisting of a national wholesale, or production con- 
trol body. Everything rests and depends upon the base 
of organized consumer demand. 

The principles governing this system are exceedingly 
simple and few. They are the principles of the retail so- 
ciety, which is the type-form. They are: 

a. Open membership. 

b. One man—one vote. 

c. Rate of interest on capital limited. 

d. Sales at market prices, or prices which provide a 
margin of safety, any net accumulations being 
used jointly for the good of the group, or refund- 
ed to each, periodically, in proportion to his pur- 
chases. 

Wholesale societies are organized on practically the 
same principles. In a wholesale, however, not individual 
consumers but retail societies are the members. 

Cooperative societies tend to serve their members in the 
lines in which they most need service. This is natural, 
since the society consists of and is controlled by its mem- 
bers. It does not seek to produce silks and brocades when 
its members are in need of bread. It is not a selling 
agency, as is the private business enterprise, but is rather 
a purchasing agency. It does not sell to people ; it permits 
them to buy together. In doing so they naturally seek the 
best quality at the lowest price. To those who feel that 
over-selling has had a part in bringing about the present 
distress, this basic characteristic of consumers’ cooperative 
societies may be attractive. 


THE COOPERATIVES AND THE DEPRESSION 


_ The barter exchanges, springing up on every hand, are 
in reality an adaptation of consumers’ cooperation to the 
present emergency. They consist of groups of unem- 
ployed and needy consumers seeking the necessities by 
production and exchange among themselves. Money be- 
ing exceedingly scarce, they are forced to effect this ex- 
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change by swapping, or barter. The aim is not to sell at 
a profit ; it is rather to produce for use. When profit eco- 
nomics breaks down, by very force of necessity “use eco- 
nomics” comes into play. Through barter exchanges, the 
people become aware that they can, by voluntary coopera- 
tion, produce and distribute for themselves, without de- 
pendence upon the corner grocer or the sales-minded 
manufacturer. As time goes on barter exchanges may 
well turn into permanent cooperatives. 

The trade of cooperative societies, as of all businesses, 
has suffered decrease during the depression, and the rea- 
son is obvious. The rich do not form cooperative socie- 
ties; they do not need them. The membership of such 
societies in all countries is largely working-class, both 
industrial and agricultural. When the purchasing power 
of the working-class is depressed, as at present, the trade 
of their cooperatives is bound to decrease. Failures, how- 
ever due to the depression have been remarkably few. 
While the great Swedish house of Kreuger has crashed, 
reverberating internationally, none of the cooperative so- 
cieties of Sweden has failed during the depression; in 
fact the Swedish movement has gained about 50,000 mem- 
bers since 1930, Far from failing or receding, the Swed- 
ish cooperators are striding boldly forward. In conjunc- 
tion with their neighbors of Norway, Denmark and Fin- 
land, in 1931 they formed an international cooperative 
called the Luma Society and erected an electric lamp fac- 
tory at Stockholm. This factory, with a capacity of 15,000 
lamps a day, has been a notable success. 

In the United States, the movement is less well inte- 
grated than abroad. Joint wholesaling is not yet extensive. 
The societies are scattered and forced to depend largely 
upon themselves. Nevertheless, practically no failures 
due to the depression have been reported to the Coopera- 
tive League. In contrast, the year 1931, according to 
Bradstreet’s, bore a harvest of 18,393 bankruptcies of 
private retail enterprises. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE COOPERATIVES 


Reasons for the greater stability of cooperative over 
profit enterprises are several. First, being non-profit- 
seeking and non-speculative, they give rise to no Kreuger 
bubbles, which inevitably burst. They extend their opera- 
tions cautiously, as their membership increases. Their 
market is known and measurable at all times. Secondly, 
they are flexible in reducing operating costs as income 
drops. For example, the Amalgamated Cooperative 
Apartments in New York City, a 700-faimily community 
projected in 1927 by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
union, reports that during 1932 it cut operating costs by 
35 per cent, and without reducing wages of employes. 
The Farmers Union State Exchange of Omaha, Neb., 
one of the largest cooperative wholesales in the West, 
has cut costs nearly 30 per cent since 1930 and still shows 
a net in 1932 of $22,297. A third reason for stability is 
the loyalty of members who realize that their purchasing 
dollars are weapons in fighting for a cause, not simply 
magnets for seeking bargains. To establish this con- 
sciousness on the part of consumers is the object of the 
movement. Some believe cooperation is fighting an up- 
hill battle in the face of the private chains, with their 
thousands of branches advertising cut-price specials daily. 
It is true that the growth of cooperatives is slow in com- 
parison to the growth of both centralized and voluntary 
chains. That the cooperative stores are able to compete, 
even in the face of dire unemployment among their 
working-class members, is indicated by the fact that they 


are so competing, successfully, in many localities at the 
present time. An example is the New Cooperative Com- 
pany (24 years of age) of Dillonvale, Ohio, which in 
spite of black depression in the coal-mining region where 
it is located has established two new branch stores within 
the last year. 


SALARIES, WAGES AND PRICES 


executives in the Consumers’ Cooperative movement 
do not receive high salaries in comparison with those in 
ordinary business. Few draw $5,000 a year, most of 
them considerably less, even when handling large sums 
of money, bearing great responsibility and working 10 to 
14 hours a day. Five-figure salaries are looked upon in 
the same unfavorable light as profits. Wages, on the 
other hand, tend to be higher than in profit business. 
This is natural when it is considered that the member- 
consumers themselves are largely wage-earners. Except 
in the farm groups, unionization of employes is favored. 
In the English movement, there is an understanding with 
the unions that when the latter can secure higher wage 
scales from profit employers which are competitors of 
the cooperatives, wages in the cooperatives will be cor- 
respondingly advanced. 

Cooperative societies are often the bulwark for union 
wage scales in their industry. For example, the Browns- 
ville Cooperative Bakery of Brooklyn, N. Y., has for 
some years been the mainstay of the union bakers in ex- 
tending collective bargaining. In 1926, during a lockout 
by private bakers, the Brownsville Bakery not only re- 
fused to join in the lockout and reduce wages but helped 
the union to win by taking away the customers of the 
shut-down bakeries. Under present depressed condi- 
tions, however, and with the increasing competition of 
open shops, such cooperatives as Brownsville are finding 
great difficulty in maintaining union ‘conditions and still 
remaining in business. 

Just as cooperative societies help to raise the level of 
wages in their industry, they also tend to depress prices 
to the consumer. By giving price advantages to mem- 
bers, either immediately or through purchase rebates, they 
force private concerns to reduce prices likewise. The 
farmers’ oil associations have been conspicuously suc- 
cessful, both in decreasing the retail prices of gasoline 
and oils throughout their territory and in forcing com- 
petitors to improve quality. The Franklin Cooperative 
Creamery, of Minneapolis, a consumers’ cooperative large 
enough to control milk distribution conditions in that 
city, was started in 1921 because of low wages to milk 
drivers and high prices to milk consumers, and was imme- 
diately effective in ameliorating both. 


AN AbVANCING Front 


Expansion of the cooperative movement at present is 
going forward most rapidly among farmers’ oil associa- 
tions. Purchase rebates, or “savings returns” as they are 
often more descriptively called, are frequently 15 per cent 
in this field. Cooperative housing in New York City also 
registered growth in 1931 with the opening of the ninth 
unit, of 116 families capacity, of the Amalgamated com- 
munity. Some trouble is experienced by these houses 
because of tenant-cooperators who are unemployed and 
thus unable to meet their maintenance fees. This is be- 
ing partially met by a joint fund into which the more 
fortunate deposit small sums and from which the unem- 
ployed borrow to tide over their distress. The main ob- 
stacle to cooperative housing is the fact that working- 
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class cooperators have not as a rule enough capital saved 
to make the necessary initial investment. This invest- 
ment is usually one-third of the total cost. 


The Cooperative League of the U.S.A., national edu- 
cational federation of cooperative societies, now has 458 
member societies. These number some 150,000 individu- 
als. They are located chiefly in the Northeast and North 
Central states. With the exception of the farm coopera- 
tors, which are largely American-born, most of these 
groups are foreign-born, such as Finnish, Italian, Bo- 
hemian, and Jewish. Once, a Finnish cooperative was 
purely Finnish, with meetings and publications solely in 
that language, but now the tendency is to expand across 
nationality lines. The melting pot is getting in its work. 
The league publishes a monthly magazine Cooperation, 
circulates other informational literature on how to start 
and conduct cooperatives, sends out speakers and does 
other educational work both among existing societies and 
new ones in formation. It holds one-week summer 
schools in several states. It also runs an auditing and 
an insurance service for its societies. Closely associated 
with the league are cooperative wholesale buying serv- 
ices in New York City, Bloomington, Ill., Superior, Wis., 
Omaha and Seattle. Individuals are invited to become 
members of the league by a small annual dues payment 
and participate in its work. When the group of indi- 
vidual members in any locality becomes large enough, an 
educational chapter is formed. This, later, with the ad- 
vice and guidance of the League, may develop into a 
cooperative society serving consumers of its vicinity. 


The Economic and Educational Crisis 


The following appeal which was presented to Mr. 
Roosevelt before his inauguration was signed by 220 
leaders in education, including faculty and staff members 
of American colleges and universities as well as heads of 
various public school systems throughout the nation. 


We come before you as educators deeply disturbed over the 
situation that confronts us. The children of this land and the 
ideals of our country—objects of concern for which we have a 
special responsibility—stand in serious jeopardy. We can not in 
conscience remain silent. 


But critical as the immediate situation is, the causes of our 
trouble lie much deeper than the present crisis; rather are they 
to be found in the basic trends of our economic development. 
The time, we believe, has now come for all to recognize the cru- 
cial need and to cooperate in behalf of our common welfare. 


Tue THREAT TO Our CHILDREN 


The present situation imperils much that we, as a people, hold 
most dear. Our children and youth, as never before, face irre- 
parable injury. In the wealthiest city of the land, nearly one- 
fourth of the school children are, according to official figures, 
suffering from malnutrition. Sixty-two thousand are fed daily 
by a teachers’ relief fund, and the numbers are increasing a thou- 
sand a week. Throughout our land innumerable homes are, by 
unemployment or the fear of unemployment, severely strained. 
The moral and mental effects are no less serious. Losses of life- 
time savings from bank failures and investments add uncertainty 
and discouragement. The wide-spread confusion and conflict of 
thought and moral outlook increase the disrupting strain. Amid 
such surroundings our young people are growing to maturity 
seriously shaken in morale. Many, as they look forward upon 
life, feel genuine fear of a social order so capricious and so re- 
morseless in its action. City slums increasingly breed youthful 
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criminals. For the first time in our history hordes of youth, 
thousands upon thousands, wander over the country, living as 
best they can, cut off from the stable supports of society. At 
the same time, graduates of schools and colleges in immense num- 
bers search vainly for employment. Though highly trained, they 
wait vacantly in dangerous idleness, feeling that society has no 
place for them and seemingly does net want them. Such in grim 
outline are the difficulties and dangers which beset the growing 
generation. 

But there is more. The child can not be considered apart either 
from parents or society. As educators, then, strictly so consid- 
ered, we are led inevitably by regard for the child to regard for 
his surroundings. We must be concerned for the homes of our 
pupils as we face the wide-spread paralysis of industry and agri- 
culture. With 12,000,000 people out of work, one-fourth of the 
total population is directly affected; and 20,000,000 persons, we 
are told, are in actual physical want, dependent on charity or 
community relief. Our farmers, the largest single economic group, 
are in a most serious condition. With years of poverty prices, 
with unjust tax burdens, with mortgage foreclosures ever mount- 
ing—a peasant class is threatened. Under such conditions, for 
the educator to remain silent is not a proper neutrality but assent 
to a wrong. Conscience and intelligence alike drive us to a new 
vision of duty. The profession of education must accept its share 
of responsibility in collective effort with the American people to 
remedy these conditions. 


Tue TuHrReAt To Our AMERICAN IDEALS 


The threat of existing conditions extends beyond the child to 
cur most cherished historic ideals. As a people, we have desired 
every child to have full opportunity to achieve the highest and 
best that in him lies. The conviction has been reluctantly forced 
upon us that American life now makes impossible for a great 
majority of the children the realization of this hope. The present 
conflict of ideals, and the confusion and uncertainty of moral and 
social outlook work too strongly against it. A child growing up 
under existing conditions is denied a fair chance of the needed 
moral and spiritual development. Conscious education, even by 
its utmost endeavor, can not withstand the mis-educative effects 
of our ill-adjusted institutions. Nor is this all. Our free public 
education is all but openly attacked. Reckless budget-cutting is 
rampant. Many schools face increasing enrolments with decreased 
staffs. High-school tuition fees are proposed, while the elemen- 
tary school is asked to return to the three Rs and to give up im- 
portant new functions, such as health service, which has demon- 
strably contributed to the decrease of the death rate. These pro- 
posals are discriminations against the poor. As teachers and 
school officials, we willingly accept our fair share of reduced in- 
come, but we can not consent to economies made at the expense 
of the children. That would be an irreparable damage, not to be 
considered even as a last resort. 

Yet other American ideals are endangered. In normal times 
there are marked inequalities of wealth and income. Even in 
1927, at the height of “prosperity,” the standard of living for over 
half the population was below recognized standards of comfort. 
In even the best times, many are denied the chance to work, while 
a much larger proportion never attain reasonable economic se- 
curity. Such conditions, even apart from their present aggrava- 
tion, clearly preclude equality of opportunity which has been the 
cornerstone of American idealism. We have always cherished 
the democratic ideal, but it becomes increasingly clear that our 
institutions do not work impartially for the benefit of all. 

The Anterican people demand that these, the historic ideals of 
our democracy, be taught in the schools. And we have accepted 
the task. But the conditions increasingly deny success to our 
effort. Can we then conscientiously teach these ideals unless we 
work also for such conditions as make possible their attainment ? 
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Any other course is insincerity, a moral outrage upon those com- 
mitted to our care. 


Must THESE DISINTEGRATING TENDENCIES CONTINUE? 


As we ask whether the present situation must continue, three 
answers present themselves: 

First is the answer that says: We suffer simply a temporary 
depression; if we but wait, the “good old days” will return. This 
is a survival from the earlier faith in “manifest destiny.” Social 
progress is assumed to be inevitable. The correlative policy is 
one of driit—laisses faire: Don't interfere in the natural working 
of events; something will eventually happen to pull us out—pos- 
sibly a new invention or perchance a war. At any rate there is 
nothing we can do. 

A second answer is more sophisticated: Democracy arose 
among us as the accidental product of a virgin continent, ricn 
resources and virile settlers. These conditions have now passed 
and with them our democratic vision. America, then, like all 
mature nations, must be stabilized with an élite at the top and the 
mass at the bottom. Such an answer is Fascism in fact, what- 
ever it be called. Some proponents of this position proclaim their 
“realism” and plan accordingly. They know that competition in 
the basic industries is dead, and they would bury it for their own 
benefit. Their plan is not to bring plenty to all, but to continue 
profits for the few. These few, then, with their descendants and 
the capable ones whom they hire, will rule. The rest must sub- 
mit and accept lower standards of living. 


The third answer looks deeper. It recognizes that our machine 
industry has radically changed the conditions of American life, 
but holds our democratic purposes to be as valid as ever. It 
would use the rich resources of our country and the marvelous 
possibilities of modern industry to secure plenty for all, now at- 
tainable as never before. It holds further that our present trou- 
ble arises not from the operation of inexorable natural laws, but 
rather from certain man-made institutions—once good but now 
outmoded. The correlative policy would then be that of intelli- 
gently devising appropriate institutions, revising where needed, 
contriving new ones if necessary—everything ultimately managed 
democratically and consciously done for the good of all. 

As educators sensitive to our public trust, we can not be neutral 
in this conflict of answers. Where childhood and essential values 
are at stake, morality exacts of us appropriate action. Anything 
less is to empty our profession of resolute character and intelli- 
gent service, and render us unfit to serve the young. It is just 
as true that we already have bases for choice. Our just faith in 
intelligence and the sincere acceptance of our American ideals 
carry us already far toward a decision. The facts in the case, 
intelligently considered, must do the rest. 


Tue Unpertyinc Conriict 


The key factor in the situation is an essential conflict at the 
heart of our social-economic life. Modern industry has made life 
corporate: the economic welfare of all now depends upon the 
balanced functioning of our interdependent industrial society— 
the present -acute distress in the midst of potential abundance is 
proof of the fact. Were our new resources properly organized 
there would be work for all and food for all. We still cling, 
however, to ideas and methods brought over from the past which 
now prevent the needed cooperative efforts. Serious consequences 
other than economic also result from this conflict. Men are torn 
morally: the new conditions demand that they act together; old 
ideas and persisting standards, adapted to a simpler social order, 
require that they act separately. Thus do our chief evils, both 
economic and moral, flow from this bottom conflict in our social 
life. Except as we deal with this underlying cause, we can not 
hope to remedy the evils. 


Can we, as educators and citizens, hesitate then in our decision? 
With our cherished values at stake, with reason pointing the way, 
our regard both for our country and for those committed pecu- 
liarly to our care compels us to the third choice: we must seek 
the good of all. We must then modify the self-regulating way 
of our pioneer period and devise instead cooperative measures 
fitted to deal with modern industrial conditions. At many specific 
points we have already made this change, but not yet consciously 
as a comprehensive program of action. The time has now come 
to make the fact of interdependence the foundation base of Ameri- 
can thought and action. To develop the needed social arrange- 
ments will of course take time, but the direction is clear. Con- 
sciously devised arrangements must supplant mere drift and selfish 
opportunism. Our social and economic life must be directed pri- 
marily for the good of all. 


Functions THat Must Be Carep For 


We submit that certain essential functions of the needed co- 
ordination are not provided either by industry or by government 
as now organized: 

(1) The continuous gathering and interpretation of data for 
the intelligent organization and direction of basic industrial proc- 
esses, aS one integrated whole. 

(2) The determination in some effectual shared fashion of the 
social objectives which we set up from time to time for guiding 
the common aspects of American life. 

(3) The coordination of various parts of the entire economic 
mechanism: production and consumption, agriculture and indus- 
try, industry and industry, region and region. 

(4) An intelligent apportioning of national income between 
investment for further productive equipment and purchasing pow- 
er for consumers’ goods. 

(5) The equitable distribution of occupational opportunities 
and appropriate insurance to care for unavoidable maladjustments. 

(6) Effective provision for those services which are essential 
to all, such as health, education and recreation. 

(7) Provision for the intelligent coordination of our national 
economy with that of other nations. 

The urgency of the situation, the magnitude of the task and 
the necessity for continuous and inclusive study and consistent 
action point unmistakably to the need of a national council fully 
representative of our total social life. The economic aspects of 
the problem are so essential that agriculture, labor and industrial 
management must all be included. But it is also of the utmost 
importance that other social interests—medicine, engineering, edu- 
cation, law and welfare—be represented in order that everything 


that is done may be directed with an intelligent understanding of 


the larger social issues involved. 

Certain existing laws and agencies will doubtless have to be 
modified in order to permit the degree of coordinated control 
necessary to make the new arrangements effective. We believe, 
however, that determined leadership dominated by democratic 
ideals will quickly call forth a response in support of this positive 
Program from the great mass of the people, many of whom have 
lost faith in temporizing measures and are now ready for definite 
action. Such a fundamental approach to existing problems will 
do much to restore our national morale. It is unthinkable that 
we should continue to drift into social disintegration when the 
intelligent organization of actual and potential resources could 
introduce a new era of unprecedented social progress. 

Considering the inevitable effect of a maladjusted society upon 
our youth, the serious threat to our historic ideals, and in view 
of the urgent press of the matter, we, the undersigned, respect- 
fully petition you as the incoming President to take such steps in 
cooperation with the Congress as shall at the earliest feasible time 
result in the organization of a National Coordinating Council 
empowered to devise policies and to recommend appropriate insti- 
tutional machinery to care for these vital public needs. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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